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REPL LOC ON 


YESTERDAY, TO-MORROW, AND TO-DAY. 





What is yesterday ? a name given to what is dead, 
which, but for its death, could not bave bad a name.— 
Yesterday gives up the very pretensions of life. His 
fate isstrange: Good deeds may have been done dur- 
ing his existence, orcrimes may have marked his pro- 
gress, but they are buried with him in the grave of time. 
True it is, their effects remain to bless or to punish the 
beings who transacted them. The moment yesterday 
is christened, is the moment that proves him deed. He 
leaves a survivor whose name is “ to-day," —the name 
that yesterday had previously possessed—and whose 
fate will be to receive bis predecessor's new name, and 
to follow him to the region of silence and death to- 
morrow. 

To-morrow’s fate is sti!l more singular; he can never 
be said to live; but he never perishes. When the 
clock at night peais out twelve, fancy may picture him 
as being born; and during the dull hour of darkness, 
his expected approach may excite all the feelings of 
whieh our nature is capable. The crime-covered 
wretch anticipates bis coming with fear—the lover with 
impatience—thbe calm philosophic mind with unmov- 
ed placidity; but he disappoints them all; he never 
comes; loved and dreaded as he is, still he shrouds bim- 
self in obscurity, and remains unseen. He is like a dis- 
embodied spirit, which is permitted to hauot the mind 
of man; and he is ever suggesting to us that the day is 
departing, that it is sinking to the tomb of its predeces- 


sor, yesterday, and either buoys up the mind with hope 


or barrows it up with fear, of what he himself shall 
produce ; but lo! the morning breaks, and it is to-day. 

This is the best boon of heaven to man.—To-day 
gives opportunity for improving our existence, and be- 
coming what the Omniscient intended we sbould be- 
come, useful members of society, virtuous end happy 
beings.—The past vanishes from our view; a glorious 
future opens to the sight; but let us not wait for the 
promised to-morrow’s arrival to improve that future ; 
let to-day engross all our attention, as the future will 
be either miserable or happy according to our present 
deeds. If we look back upon yesterday,: it is a very 
shadow, empty and useless as the promised gifls of to- 
morrow. 





INFLUENCE OF THE PASSIONS. 


Ttie connexion between the mind andthe body is 
susb, that whatever affects the one bas an inflsence on 
the other; therefore it may be truly said, that violent 
passions are always highly prejudicial to bealth.—.4n- 
ger roffies the mind, burries the circulation of the blood, 
and injures the whole vital and unimeal functions ; often- 
times occasioning the most dangerous fevers, and some- 
times is the cause of sudden death. Those of weak 


nerves are particularly liable to suffer from the effects 
of violent anger; but *ven the most robust do not es- 
cape with impunity. We bave it in our power to sup- 
press our resentment, howew. »much we may be pro- 
yoked, by calling reason to our aid; and those -who 
valoe their 


th, or regard the peace of scciety, 


‘misfortunes can have ne other effect than that of ag- 


will endeavour to check every ebullition of passion. 
As notbiog shews true greatness of mind more than the 
forgiveness of injuries, so nothing contributes so much 
to health, ws a calm and serene mind. 


Sudden fear is frequently prodnetive of the most se- 
rious consequences. The practice of frightening one 
another so common among young peuple, is sometimes 
attended with convulsions, fils, &c. and many have lost 
iheir lives, in these inbuman frolicks. Where the mind 
is under the influence of fear, the spirits become de- 
pressed, and numerous diseases may date their origin 
from it.—Anticipating difficultics and brooding over 


graveting the evil we wish to avoid. 


Grief is more destructive to health than any of tbe 
passions. Its effects are neore permanent, and when 
indulged in, are scarcely ever to be removed. It preys 
upon the spirits, wastes the constitution, and death 
itsself is often brought on amid a train of horrors. When 
& person indulges in violent grief, it isa proof of weak- 
ness rather than sensibility, is coutrary to the precepts 
of true religion, and inconsistent with common sense. 
We may Cissipate grief by occupying ourselves in bu- 
siness or study, by taking considerable exercise, vary- 
ing the scene as much as possible, by joining in cheer- 
ful amusements, ard exerting our energies to dispel the 
gloom which misfortunes have cast over our minds. 
Above all, we ought to avoid intemperance, and shun 
that fatal error which many rashly run into, of drinking 
to excess. 

Jealousy is n compound passion, sometimes originat- 
ing in love, but always centering in hate. It is too 
dreedful in its effects, to be tolerated for a moment ; 
and we are bound to summon ali our fortitude to resist 
its insidious approaches. If indulged in, it proves a 
deadly poison, destroying the peace of the mind and 
the health of the body. 

Every thing that tends to discompose or agitate the 
mind, whether it be excessive joy, or excessive sorrow, 
rage or fear,envy or revenge, love or despair: in short, 
whatever acts violently on our mental faculties, tends 
to injure our health. Hope, of all the passions, is best 
calculated to preserve health, and to soften the evils of 
ne it exhilerates the mind, and ought to be encour- 
aged. ‘ 


“ Hope is the balm and life-blood of the soul. 
It pleases and it lasts. Indulgent Heaven, 
Sent down the kind delusion, through the paths 
Of rugged life to lead ur patient on ; 
And make our bappiest state no tedious thing. 
Our greates good, and what we least can spare. 
Is Hope.” , 


THES LORALIST, 


Original.) 
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INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE UPON THE MORALS. 


The moral tendency of theatrical exbibitions has 
been variously appreciated; and whilst one class of 
persons unite in extolling their beneficial effects, their 
promotion of merality and virtuous sensibility, another 
as decidedly cosademns them, as schools of seduction, 
dissipation, and every vice. It is however, with these, 
as with e thing else in nature; their tendency is 
in a very considerable degree regulated by circumstan- 
ces. Indeed, the theatre cannot be supposed to exert 
directly any important influence on the great mass of 
those who frequent it, either for better or worse ; but 





is, us is believed, universally bad. By drawing many 
of those together who are not of the best characters, 
it excites psasions and raises desires, which it would be 
difficult to suppress, and dangerousto gratify. There 
is, however, one class of society, and that of no con- 
temptible rank, on which it exerts an influence of a 
more immediate and serious nature. Those who pos- 
sess intenser feelings, and more refined sensibilities, 
whose hearts are warm and susceptible, and whose 
passions are violent and unsteady, under its “ magic 
influence” soon lose the anchor of reason,” and are 
burried alung by mental agitation, until they imbibe 
feelings and fancies and prejudices, corresponding in 
every respect to those exhibited before them, and liter- 
ally “ rejoice, with those who rejeice, and weep with 
those that weep.” 

As the chief object of the dramatist isto affect the 


pas-ions, he brings to his aid the ideal, the intellectual 


and physical worlds, exhibits man in every situation” 
and under every character—exciles our anger at ba- 
man depravity—our commiseration for human weak- 
ness—our contempt for human vanity—and causes our 
bearisto melt with pity at the tale of woe. He intro- 
duces usinto a world of fancy and of fiction-—charms 
us with all the barmony of poetry, of sound, and of 
sympathy—paints vice in such gloomy and appalling 
colours, aud virtue in its most brilliant and glowing 
tints—draws before us such a dark picture of triumph- 
ant villany, and with such consummate and masterly 
skill, adorns the innocent victim for the sacrifice, that, 
deaf to the still voice of reason, we ere hurried on by & 
delirium of tumultuous passions, till every mental en- 
ergy being exhausted. and suffering no re-action, we 
sink into a stoical and listless apathy, unconscious of 
every object around. How far, in real life, one’s active 
benevolence would be exerted, who has experienced 
such sentiments and such feelings, it would not be difi- 
cult to determine. The magic of sound no longer, af- 
fects him, and the most pitiable object perhaps in na- 
ture, would appear so inferior to those he bes seen, 
when his benevolence could find no object to expand 
itself, upon that be would consider him as claiming 
neither his charity nor commiseration. But there are 
cases of deeper interest and more dangerous teadency. 
In euch drama as Schilfie’s Robbers, where we see o 
character once noble, generous and enthusiastic, en- 
dowed with the finest sensibility and purest affections, 
‘“ partaking largely of the ethereal spirit,” drawn from 
society and all its ties, by misfortunes which he could 
neither anticipate nor avoid—a victim to fraternal vyil- 
lainy—to broken faith—to treacherous friendship—to 
disappointed love, when we see him compelled to re- 
tort on wankind the wrongs they bave inflicted on bim, 
yet in hours of reflection, while taking a tive 
view of the past, filled with confusion and shame, 
mourning bis a destiny, and vainly striving to 
silence the voice of conscience and blunt the stings of 
remorse, with sentiments at once lofty and phil ic ; 
intrepidiy opposing the dangers which him, 
fondly clinging to life,tbough fearless of death—-when,! 
say, we see such an one, well imagining that the day of 
mercy with him is over, cold is the heart that will not 
bleed, and the eye that will not weep, that one so brave, 
so ——- and so true, should be led on by a blind and 
evil cestroyer, left by Providence to the buffetings of ad- 
versity, the storms of tate, and lured bya doubtful phan- 
tom to his ewn desiruction. Amidst the splendour of 
his sublime and nobler yualities, we forget all his of- 
fences, pity, divine pity, like the cloak of charity, cov- 
ers them all, and we view him as the brave, injured, a- 
venger, and worthy our commisseration. In fine, when 
we see virtue and innocence persecuted and detested, & 
vice and villany triumpbant, we are led to question 
the ae of Providence, and reproach the Almighty 
as the cause of our mistortunes ; to consider man as the 
detestable iosirument of his caprice, and to siok into 











there are collateral circumstances, which have a wider 
influence, and more powerful effect, and their tendecy 


misanthropy and infidelity, worse than — rw 
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CROM THE SCRAP BOOK OF RICHARD THE SCRIBE. | ble, but that day of folly has gone by, at least in this) piarchs were quietly seated beneath the shade 


Few individuals have attained an advanced period 
in life, that do uot feel something of pleasure in recal- 
ling to mind the dreams of their infancy, and experi- 
ence a peculiar delight in dwelling on the cays of their 
childhood. 11 is a sensation which, though pleasing, 
not easily described ; it is a charm which age loves te 
dwell upon, no matter how or what may have bega its 
vicissitades. Even busy manhood Gnds a pleasure in 
musing on scenes and hopes that are gone, and, not an- 
frequently pauses to reflect on that bright period of bis 
effistence, when love and friendship beguiled bis foot- 


teps, and cheered ihe commencement of bis pilgrim- 
ge. 

In the little circle that daily plays before him, man be- 
holds the epitome of his eerly life, and remembers how 
ynce as cheerful and hoppy as they, he mingled in many 

a gambol. 
Memory is at such times busy in gathering up a thou- 
sand little associations, which careless time has nearly 
. obliterated from her page. There is a pleasure in re- 
“stracing juvenile loves, and juvenile friendships ; min- 


Pe pled as they are with the painful reflection, that many | 
oft ‘h@ participated in these youthful hopes, have wither 


ed ia their bloom, and been cut down in vernal fresh- 
ness.” 

At such moments also, we can but appreciate a pa- 
vent's love. The kind look, the tender expression, and 
the anxious solicitude that watcbed over our infancy, 
and protected ow helplessness, is not forgotten, but 
rises reayimate before us, and then it is, if ever, that 
ela lasstenen the genuine emotions of filial af- 
fection, 

‘There is, in the remembrance of a parent's love, that 
which increases with age and strengthens with time, 
and if they have been tae objects of our care and ten- 
derness, the recollection is sweet, it meilows in the dis- 
tance of years, and cheers the solitude of life's decline ! 
How little does youth consider the apsiety of a parent, 
or the. warmth of their effeciions. 
lampen, or crime efface it. 

Though deserted by all the world beside, ond neg- 
leated by the friends we have loved and cherished ; 
vet never will a father forsake his offspring, ora mother 
che child of ber bosom. Neither the deformities of 
person or mind, the wickedness or ingratitude of chil- 
dren, can ever entirely suppress that superabundant 
affection, which a beneficent Providence has implanted 
n every parent's heart, which manifests itself, even 
vhen disgrace and poverty attend them. : 


> 


AVOID GOING IN DEBT, 
and beware how you strike a surety fora friend—and 


Adversity cannot 





heware whom you make your friend! lils innumerable, 
arise out of a want of a proper discretiun in these 
things. —Take heed, therefore. Help your friend, free- 
ty with your purse, but when that is empty, wait till it 
he filled again. Never let it be said of you that you re- 
{used to help any one (1s far os you are able) in distress 
The good Samaritan is the pattern. Never sve a man 
anless you clearly discover bim at work to defraud ; and 
if you do this, you ought to secure yourself—dut never 
incarcerate his body. Suffer the loss of all at first. There 
tain thisact that which covers with disgrace the man 
capable of it. 

Onco more. Fear God, and trust him. Practice 
ghedience upon the system of the gospel. Witlingsare 
getting ashamed of their jests. It was once fashiona- 


| country.—He must be a fool indeed, who would fool 
and jest over a book to which the world is indebted for 
its perceptions of “ life and immortality.” 

I will cluze, by earnestly repeating, and soliciting it 
|} of you, asan affair of the utmost importance to your 
happiness—nerer to go in debt 

There isa certain purtin the great drama, which God 
} intends each of us tu act; but we often take a fancy to 
| change it tor some other, by which means we become 
| miserable or ridiculous. 





“Tt is an uncontroverted 

truth,” says Swift, “that no man ever made an all fig- 
ure who understood his own talents, ner a good one who 
| mistook them.” 
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AN INCIDENT, 

SELECTED FROM THE JOURS4L OF A TRAVELLER, 

In one of my rambles through Connecticut, I 
arrived upon a summer’s afternoon, at a smaii 
village, situated in a remote part of the State. 
It was a wild, romantic spot, such an one as 
would have pieased the eye of a painter or the 
genius of a pvet, and though neither of these 
professionally, yet having perhaps a spice of both 
in my composition, I felt pleased and delighted. 

Who is there that has roamed abroad, that has 
not at some time found a place, where fancy 
whispered to hin thoughts of peace and happi- 
ness—that has not imagined he could pass a life 
in the sequestered retirement of some village 
hamlet. far from the bustling world, its cares 
and its vicissitudes [or myself | can say, care- 
less and erratic as my life has been, I have not 
unfrequently witnessed places that left impres- 
sions upon my heart not easily to be effaced, and 
the remembrance of which have bcen sources of 
the most pleasing and heartfelt satisfaction. The 
calm delights of rural life,and the charm which its 
unambitious and innocent inhabitants impart, 
contribute not a little to sooth and soften the mind 
and make the world seem better and dearer. 

The village which 1 have mentioned, had in it 
little to attract the eye of a worldly man or ex- 
cite his curiosity. It was situated in a quiet dell, 
nearly surrounded by lofty hills, at whose base 
wound a noisy, bustling rivulet, which as it foam- 
ed and chaffed along, seemed determined to 
rouse the attention and attract its share of obser- 
vation. ‘There were however, others, at this 
time who claimed attention. Fromasmall grove 
located upon the very margin of the stream, rose 
the sound of mirth and revelry. 

As I rode down the hill, strains of music 
broke upon my ear, and as I advanced, I beheld 
1a joyful groupe dancing on the green velvet turf; 
| sheltered from the sun’s declining rays, by the 
nmbrageous foliage of several elms, yenerable 
for their antiquity. It was the anni 
American Independence, and they had met to 
commemorate tlie birth-day of their nation’s free- 
dom. : ; 

There were among them, heads << with 
age, men who had participated in thé conflict 
that wrought out their Country’s salvation, and 
spent the best years of theingife in her service. 

I mingled among them And was welcomed 
with unaffected hospitality. ‘The venerable pa- 














sary of 


of the most conspicuous tree, and before them 
sported those of a second generation. In the 
healthful and ruddy countenances of these old 
men, I beheld the symbols of a green but vigor- 
ous old age. 

One whose locks were bleached with the snows 
of many winters, presided over the circle: and 





his companions in timesf danger. He had been 
| honoured with a commission in the continental! 
service, and was a subaltern in the army of 
| Washington. The honour then conterred had 
| been lastin,, and he was looked up to with rev- 
erence as onc of superior intellect, and chief of 
the village worthies. Huis open, florid counte- 
nance indicated health and temperance, and the 
| few gray hairs that curled on his brow gave him 
‘avenerable aspect ‘The appearance of those 
beside him was much the same, and as I beheld 
this aged group, 1 could not avoid feeling 2 re- 
spect tor their worth and former services 

With feelings of joy they were gazing at the 
| younger partoi the assemblage, and seemed to 
| sigh at the remembrance of the time, when, like 
them, they had mingled in the lively dance, or 
sported in the gaiety of childhood. Unconsci- 
ous of what was passing in the bosoms of their 
ancestors, these youths were given up to merri- 
ment and rejoicing. 

The sun had thrown his last rays on the sum- 
mit of the loftiest hill, ere the party dispersed. 
Before they separated, the village Pastor gave 
them a benediction in which piety was mingled 
with gratitude, for the favors which Jehovah had 
conferred upon them and multiplied on their 
country. 

I left the village on the following morning, and 
when | had gained the last summit, I could not 
forbear pausing to take one more look at the vil- 
lage, where innocence and contentment reigned ; 
ere I left it perhaps forever. Though the sun 


at their labour. For a few moments I gazed at 
them, occupied in their daily vocation, and left 
them with a sigh for their happiness. 

ALEXIS. 


BLOC LaAP LY, 
OLIVER ELLSWORTH, LL. D. 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Was born at Windsor, Connecticut, April 29, 1745, and 
was graduated at the cellege in New-Jetsey, in 1766 
He soon afterwards commenced the practice of the Jaw, 
in which profession he attained an acknowledged em- 
inence. His perceptions were unusually rapid, his rea- 
soning clear and conclusive, and bis eloquence almost 
irresistible. In the year 1777 he was chosen a delegate 
to the Continental Congress. He found himself in a 
new sphere ; but hisfextraordinary powers did not fail 
him, and he met the exigencies of the times without 
shrinking. In 1780 he was elected into the council of 
his native state, and be continsed a member of that 
bouy till 1784, when he was appeinted a judge of the 
superior court. In 1787 he was elected a member of 
the convention, which framed tse federal constitution. 
In an assembly, illustrioug icr talents, eradition, and pa- 
triotism, he held a distinguished place. His exertiens 
essentially aided in the production of an instrament, 
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had scarcely risen, the inhabitants were already” 
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around him were assembled those who had been — 
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which under the divine blessing, has been the main 
pillar of American prosperity and glory. He was im- 
medistely after a member of the state convention, and 
contributed his efforts toWerds procaring the ratifica- 
tion of thatinstrument. Whenthe federal government 
was organized in 1789, he was chosen a member of the 
senate. This elevated station, which he filled with his 
accustomed dignity, he occupied till in March, 1795, he 
was nominated by President Washington, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United Stetes. Though his 
attention had been fur many yoars absiracted from the 
study of the law, yet be presided in that high court 
with the greatest reputation. The diligence with which 
he discharged his official duties, could be equalled only 
by hisinuexhaus‘ible patience. His charges to the jury 
were rich not only in legal principles, but in moral sen- 
(iments, expressed in a simple, concise style, and deliv- 
ered inamanner, which gave them a tenfold energy 
and impression. Towards the close of the vear 1799, 
he was appointed by President Adams, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to France, fer the purpose of accommodating 
existing difficulties, and settling a treaty witb that na- 
tion. With much reluctance he accepted the appoiat- 
ment. Ip conjunction with Governor Davie and Mr. 
Murray, his associates, he negociated a treaty, which 
though it did not answer the jist claims and expecta- 
tions ef the American public, was andoubtedly the best 
that could be procured. Having accomplished the bu- 
siness of his embassy, be repaired to England for the 
benefit of the mineral waters, as his health bad suffered 
much in his voyageto Europe. Convinced that his in- 
firmities must incapacitate him for the future discharge 
of his duties on the bench, he transmitted a resignation 
of bis office of Chief Justice, at the close of the year 
1800. Qn his return to Connecticut, his fellow-citizens, 
desirous of still enjoying the Lenefit of his extraordina- 
ry talents, elected him into the council; and in May, 
1807, he was appointed Chief Justice of the State. 
This office, however, be declined, from the apprehen- 
sion that he could not long survive under the pressure 
of hie distressing maladies, and of domestic afflictions. 
He died Nov. 26, 1807, in the 68d year of bis age. 


Mr. Gillsworth was admired as au accomplished advo- 
cete, an upright legislator, an atle and impartial judge, 
a wise and incorruptible ambassador, and an ardent, 
uniform, and indefatigable patriot, who devoted every 
faculty, every literary acquisition, and almost every 
hour of his life to his country’s good. He moved for 
more than tbirty years in a most conspicuous sphere, 
unassailed by the shafts of slander. His integrity was 
not only unimpeached but unsuspected. In his debates 
in legislative bodies, he was sometimes ardent, but his 
ardour illuminated the subject. His purposes be pur- 
sued with firmness, independenee, and intrepidity. In 
private-life he was a model of sucial and personal vir- 
tue. He was just in bis dealings, frank in his commu- 
nications, kind and obliging in his deportment, easy of 
access to all, beloved and respected by his neighbours 
and acquaintance. Amid the varied honours, eccumu- 
late@ upon him by his country, he was unassuming and 
humble. His dress, his equipage, and mode of living, 
were regulated by a principle of repablican economy ; 
but forthe promotion of useful and benevolent designs 
he communicated with readiness and liberality. The 
purity and excellence of his charecter are rare’ in any 
station, and in the higher walks of life are almost un- 
known. ALLEN. 





\ the channels of virtue. ' 











VALINGY, si 
, ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 

A hear-stirring incident connected withthe | 
funeral of this illustrious but ill-starred genius | 
has been communicated to us by a gentleman of 
undoubted veracity. That Moore has omitted | 
any allusion to it must strike our readers with 
astonishment ; 








It is already known that the remains of Sheri- 
dan were removed from Saville-Row, to the resi- 
dence of his kinsman, in Great George Street, 
Westminster.—There they lay in state, to in- 
dulge the grief of afew friends who clung to his 
bleak and shattered fortunes. On the forenoon 
of the day fixed for their interment, a gentleman 
dressed in deep mourning entered the house ; 
and requested of the attendant, who watched in 
the chamber of death, to allow him a last look of 
his departed friend He professed to have known 
the deceased carly in life; and to have under- 
taken a long journey in order to seize a parting 
glance of his pale features. ‘The agony and 
earnestness with which the application was ur- 
ged, lulled the suspicions of the serving-man, if 
any had arisen in his mind; and after a slight 
hesitation, it was assented to. The lid of the 
coffin was removed—the body unshrouded—-and 
the death-chilled frame revealed to view. ‘The 
gentleman gazed for some minutes upon it ; and 
then fumbling in his waistcoat pocket, produced 
a bailiff’s “wand,” with which he touched the 
face, and instantly declared, to the horror and 
alarm of the servant, that he had arrested the 
corpse in the king’s name, for a debt of £500.— 
Before the requisite explanations had been gone 
through, the funeral group had assembled. ‘The 
circumstance was instantly made known to Mr. 
Canning, who took Lord Sidmouth aside, and 
begged his advice and assistance. Lest the de- 
lay might mar the progress of the sorrowful 
train, they generously agreed to discharge the 
debt ; and two checks, tor £250, each were giv- 
en over to the bailiff, and accepted of by him. 
Without their timely interference the procession 
might have been detained some hours; and even 
in spite of their prompt sympathy and kindness, 
the multitudes who had conf¥egated in the Pal- 
ace Yard could not help murmuring when the 
stated hour was allowed to elapse so long with- 
out any apparent reason. 


This melancholy occurrence is sufficient to 
excite the. pity of the most censorious towards 
the fate of poor Sheridan. While in life his 
feelings were hourly subjected to the rudest 
shocks ; and after death, his remains were in- 
sulted and despised. What a lesson to the 
thoughtless and irregular sons of genius! Be 
their services to mankind however so great—let 
themselves be marked but as the vanguard in the 
march of mind—or the apostles who paralyse 
the sceptre of Mammon—misery, wretchedness 
and insult, will be their sad doom, unless pru- 
dence guide their steps, or sensibility flow in 
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POWER OF MUSIC, 

If anative of Switzerland, the inhabifant: 
of which as Lord Bolinbroke observes, ap 
pear to have been made for their mountains, 
hear the wild and simple notes of ihe Rans 
des-Vaches, which, placed upon the Alpine 
horn, had charmed him in his infancy, an ar 
dent and ungovernable passion is excited, 
once more to climb the cliffs. and navigate 
ihe waters of his native Canton. 

“ The intrepid Swiss, that guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain cliffs no more ; 

If chance he bears that song so sweetly wild, 

Which on those bills bis infant hours beguil’d ; 

Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 

And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.” 

Lingering along the battlements of a for 
eign fortress, while the moon rising behind a 
cloud, throws her solemn mantle over “hose 
mountains, which screen him from }igmati 
Switzerland, his eyes are filled with 
breast heaves with sighs; and he tw 







the impressive landscape in silence and ih 


agony. He quits the ramparts; and wander- 
ing along the Fosse, that little stream, recal.; 
ling to his recollection the beautiful lakes af 
Constance, Zurich, or Luzerne, he fifes to 
his companions, to drown his sorrows in theif” 
wild and boisterous revelry. A fellow coun- 
tryman, who has heard the same air, and {elt 
the same emotion, meets him; they know by 
each other’s looks, the nature of their mutual 
feelings; and grasping each other’s hands, 
with all the energy of grief, they shed the 
tears of sympathy and sorrow. ‘The air, 
which had first thrilled their souls is again 
heard at a distance ; no word is spoken; they 
quitgthe duties of their post ; and the thought: 
of their country alone occupy their hearts ; 


rey escape the guard, and the next morning. - 


surprises them on the road to Switzerlatid! 





AUTHOR OF SUNIUS. 

On Sir Philip Francis’ being suspected as 
the author of Junius, a tolerable good joke 
is told. Shortly after Taylor’s pamphlet, 
above alluded to, Sir Philip was at a party at 
Holland-house, and Mr. Rogers the poet, was 
requested by Lady Holland to ask him if he 
was the Junius. Rogers complied, and ap- 
proaching the stiff old man, asked him if he 
might take the liberty of asking him a ques- 
tion? Sir Philip anticipated what the ques- 
tion was to be, sternly replied, “At your per- 
il, sir!’? Rogers bowed and retired. “ Weil,” 
said Lady Holland, “ what did he say? Is he 
Junius ?”’ “That, my lady,” replied the wit, 
“1 do not know—Buthe cutelaly is Brutus.” 





New Comet.—The Moniteur states, that M. Pons has 
discuvered another new comet at Florence, on the 7th 
November. It was first seen in Eridanus, at ebout 64 
degroes of right ascension, and 15 degrees south decli 
nation. Itrequires a good telescope to render it visible 
and, aceording to M. Pon’s observation, moves at the 
rate of about 20 min. per day in & south-west direction. 
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FRIENDSHIP-~OR ADIN AND ALFRED. 

The benevolent author of mature has created man 
with a disposition to cultivate, aud with a capacity to 
enjoy areeiprocation of affection. Although man is 
endowed with these faculties, sincere friendship does 
not frequently find an abode in bis bosom. Ttis some- 
where said of Socrates when building a house at Athens, 
he was asked by one who observed the sunalluess of the 
design, why a man so eminent did not have an abode 
more suitable to his dignity ; he replied, if this habita- 
tion were filled with real friends, I should think myself 
sufficiently accommodated.—F'rom this we may infer 
what Socrates’ opinion was concerning friendsbip.— 
Notwithstanding he was then surrounded by a nume- 
rous crowd of admivers and flatterers, he did not think 
very large apartments necessary to contain all who 
would adhere to him with unwavering fidelity. 


The qualities requisite to a sincere friendship are in- 
deed so nnmerous, and the circumstances that must 
attend its rise and continuance so multiplied, that most 
men are contentto travel through the journey of life, 
without that reciprocal affection which exists among 
all cordial friends. Yet there are mauy whose bosoms 
glow with love to one ancther, and who are prepared 
to form attachments which will continue as long as the 
mind of man shall exist. 


Of this elass were Apiv and Atrnrp. They were 
of respectable parentage, and possessed of benevolent 
dispositions ; were associates in College; and there 
originated that attachment which continued through 
life, and which will probably be consummated in the re- 
gions of bliss. While in youth they pursued with ardor 
whatever they attempted, and though their juvenile 
feelings sometimes led them to participate in pleasures 
which conscience could not approve, they took a de- 
cided stand on the side of morality and virtue, and 
firmly opposed the vices which so frequently predomi- 
nate at that period of life. 

When they left College they pursved the studies of 
their profession full of vigor and full of expectation. 
Adin followed the law, and Alfred, medicine. It soon 
became necessary for them to separate; but neither 
distance of place nor length of time could diminish their 
attachment ; for their kindred spirits were too closely 
united to suffer any thing to separate them. Adin open- 
ed an office in one of our largest cities, and Alfred in 
a place several hundred miles distant. Alfred soon rose 
to distinction in his profession. But Adin was not at 
first so fortunate. Being naturally of an independent 
spirit, be was little influenced by others, whose opinions 
did not accord with his own. Instances of this might 
be cited, relating to his conduct while pursuing the el- 
ementary branches of hiseducation. Never would he 
swbmit to the unreasonable commands ot his superiors, 
or follow their arrogant dictates. This independence of 
mind followed him in his professional business. He 
was not to be appalled by the threats of his rivals, ror 
allured by the flatteries of his friends. This course of 
conduct procured him many enemies, who were inces- 
santly endeavoring to destroy his reputation. They re- 
orted to numerous expedienuts. some of which did not 
fail of having the desired effect. He was defamed and 
‘epreached, despised and neglected. 


When reflecting upon bis ill success in business and INGRATITUDE. 


the prospect before him, he was not unfrequently de- “J am now going to relate a story consisting partly of 
jected, and sometimes led almost to despair. Tortured | misfortunes and partly of lore.” —soccacio. 


with these feelings, he frequently retired to a neighbor- | The time at which our story commences was about 


ing grove, where he could reflect upon his misfortunes, | the middle of the War of Independence, and the inci- 
aud endeavor to contrive some mitigation of his situa- | dents are laid in the valley of R , ® deautiful and 








tion. In one of bis morning rambles, he beard the re- | romartic spot. 
port of a gun not far distant, and immediately followed | 
the groans of some human being. He directed his steps 


The day was retreating to the west, and 
| toward the spot; and whom should he behold but an ee wae 20, "tis his cast her gloom 
inveterate enemy weltering in blood, and another who | around, for as yet it was scarce possible to Say 
was also his rival, retreating from him whem he had that the brightness had diminished ; the hour 
murdered. Adin, ever ready to relieve the distressed, | appeared as though a thin cloud had mellow- 
ever when enemies, endeavored to stop the blood, ed the light which hung in the valley, yet the 
which flowed from the wound. But believing it mor- glowing appearance of the forest on the west- 
tal, he lefthim, to give information of the deed. He | ern hills, showing where the sun was sinking— 
had proceeded but a short distance when he met the | 4 few clouds, that had been floating to and fro 
assassin, accompanied with others, coming to appre- | '" the heavens during some hours past, were 
hend him, who had been falsely reported as the murder- | gradually melting away and leaving the wide 
er—Adiu was seized and conducted to prison, and | blue arch pure and unobscured ; throughout 
there confined to await his trial. Ina few weeks the | the valley all was silent and calm; a Mill was 
court was convened, and he was summoned to an swer there, but its noise which had echoed amongst 
to the crime of which he had been accused. He deni- | the rocks during the fore part of the day, was 
ed the charge, and spoke of the crime which had been) now hushed and still, and the slight murmur 
falsely and maliciously imputed to him, by one whom | of the water from the dam alone could be 
he always treated with respect, and from whom he| heard ; this was a beautiful sheet of water, on 
had a right to expect the same treatment. But no, said| which the dark shadows from the neighbour- 
Adin, he who you all know has long been my implaca-| ing hills were fast gathering. A solitary ur- 
ble enemy, to cap the clia.ax of his malice, bas falsely | chin stood ona rock projecting into it, and was 
charged me of committing a crime which he himself winding up his fishing line and preparing to 
perpetrated. Thus, gentlemen, 1am brought before| depart. Built ina fine situation, on the slope 
you to be tried for my life. Friends, l acknowledge, I | of the mountain, was a comfortable looking 
have but few—I bave some who are enemies, indeed | stone house, o’ertopped by many aged syca- 
I throw myself on your clemency, beseeching you to) more trees, under one of which was a bench, 
remember, thai it is be (ter that ninety and nine guilty | and here reclined a man who constituted with 
persons should go unpunished, than that an innocent} the fisher the only animated objects of the 
one sbould suffer. scene. The appearance of this person did 

Neither the denial of the deed which was urged with} not at all coincide with the beauty and calm- 
a boldness worthy of his character, nor the defence ef| ness of the spot; he was of short stature, but 
his innocence, bad any. effect on the minds of the jury.| the stoutness of his person compensated for 
They retired ; and soon returned with a verdict of guil-| his want of height ; strength was indicated 
ty. He was then sentenced to be executed thirty days | jn every limb, and his expanded chest and 
from that time. While confined in prison, he wrote to broad shoulders, made it too evident to es- 
his friend Alfred requesting Lim to interpose bis influ- | cape observatiom; his round face was pitted 
ence in his behalf. No sooner did Alfred hear of the deeply with the small pox, and was destitute 
situation of his former affectionate friend, than he de-| of those marks by which we are innately 








day on which Adin qs to be executed. He hastened 
to the prison ; but lo, he had been led out to execution. 
He repaired to the spot, but alas, the executioner was | 
performing the duty of his office. Adin was at that me- | 


Throagh the skill of Alfred he was resusciteted ; | 
through bis influence, @ new trial was granted: the | 
truth was revealed and Adin was dismiseed.—Thus by | 


ness; and he afterwards obtamed that respect from 
man which his talents and integrity justly merited. 
A. K. 





Scrap or Bio¢raruy.—A biography of Robespierre 
in an Irish paper, concludes thus: This extraordinary 
man left no children behind him, except his brother who 
was killed atthe seme time 


mu 


A Naat Torn.—A lady told her husband, she read the 
4ri of Love, on purpose to be agreeable to bim.-~‘ J had 





parted for his relief He arrivedin the city the very | tauoht to ex 


the affection of afrieund, Adin was restored to happi- | 


pect talent, worth or honor; al- 
though their opposites were not pourtrayed, 
yet the expression of his features seemed to 
bid us not to be astonished at finding them. 


; | He was habited in a suit of dark grey clothes, 
ment suspended, yet, happy for him the cord gave way, and wore a black handkerchief around his 
and he was let to the ground apparently lifeless. | 


neck. Ever and anon he cast his piercing 
grey eyes with anxious look towards the road 
which wound down the hill at the northern 
end of the valley. When evening had a 
little more advanced, and the uneasiness of 
the person just described apparently increas- 
ed, a chair was seen descending into the val- 
ley, along the narrow road. It was not long 
before the steady pace of the sturdy horse 
had brought it and its passengers close to the- 
mill; these were a middle aged man of a 
meagre habit, and no very pleasing appear- 
ance, and a beautiful girl, who seemed now 
to be about twenty, resplendent in charms ; 











rather have Love without Art,’ replied be. 
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jher beautiful chesnut hair was crossed over 
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her fine white forhead, anda pair of lively |she detected a want of all these qualities. 
blue eyes beneath, bespoke a pure and cul-| Alfred was not poor, but her uncle viewed 
tivated mind ; the person we first mentioned, | him in no friendly light, and forbade him his 


and who was called Magoflin, seemed much | house. 


pleased with the arrival of his visitors, or at 


Ellen descended to suppe,. and af- 
terwards was compelled to endure the cum- 


least his stern features seemed to express as | paay of Magoffin for an hour, when her uncle 


much satisfaction, and joy as was compatible 
with their peculiar cast. “ You are welcome, 
Pattison,” said he, ‘and you too, Miss Ellen, 
IT rejoice to see you in my lonely valley.” 
“Lonely indeed, sir,”’ was the answer, “though 


absence of company is sometimes an advan- | 


tage.”? “Sometimes,” said Magoflin, with an 
angry look, and turned on his heel to address 
Mr. Pattison and to assist him to alight, fora 
severe lameness rendered this somewhat dif- 
ficult. As Ellen entered the dwelling, a 
feeling of grief, to which her young heart 
was nota stranger, pervaded her bosom; the 
only female she found in the house was its 
keeper, an old woman, whose son assisted at 
the mill, and these together with the owner 
constituted the whole family. Ellen desired 
to be shown a room, and when there, a deep 
sigh escaped her as she seated herself on the 
bed; a feeling of dislike towards Magoffin 
was one of the most powerful which the calm 
breast of the maiden had yet entertained, and 
at each of his frequent visits at her uncle’s 
(for Mr. Pattison stood in that degree related 
to her) she felt it increase ; what then were 
her sensations when her uncle gave her to 
understand that she was the cause of these 
visits ; that she had attracted the notice of a 
man she despised, but of one whom Mr. Pat- 
tison considered as in every respect a suitable 
partner for her through life! Each day he 
spoke in favor of Magoffin; money was his 
ruling passion, avarice held firm sway in his 
breast, and he dwelt with complacency on 
the wealth of the suitor whcse riches he said 
were not confined to his mill and farm. The 
hopes of the Americans forgthe re-establish- 
ment of their Independence, were now at 
their lowest ebb, by reason of the ill success 
of the last campaign. Pattison rejoiced at 
it and Magoffin with him, and the former told 
Ellen of vast sums her suitor would realise 
on the event; but this to her was worst of all, 
for she had imbibed largely of revolutionary 
feelings, and nightly put up her prayers for the 
safety and succ@éss of Washington and her 
country’s Army. And there was one other 
who shared her prayers; she had neither fa- 
ther nor mother, nor knew she of a single 
relative except her uncle, who but illy sup- 
plied the place of a fond parent ; it was not 
for a relation she petitioned heaven, ’twas for 
a lover, asoldier in the army of Independence. | 
She had given her heart to one whom she 
thought in every respect worthy of it, and 
who increased in worth when contrasted with 
Magoffin. Alfred Clendinning she knew was 
brave, noble, and generous; possessing a 
mind more cvitivated than ordinary, and from 
a close observation of his rival, she thought 


told her they wished to be alone, aud she glad- 


ly availed herself of the leave thus given, to 
seek the shelter of her room. ‘The old house 
keeper lighted her up, and to her she put some 
casual questions concerning Magoflin, for she 
felt there was something concealed in his 
mode of life—the old woman was talkative 
and no ways backward in communicating in- 
formation, but she had not much to give; she 
said, however, that he was often absent from 
the house for whole days and nights together, 
without saying whither he was gone, and that 
several times there had been parties of men 


the flour from the mill—once or twice a gen- 
tleman had stopped all night at their house, 
and then they would sit talking till break of 
day. Ellen reclined on her bed whilst a 
thousand thoughts passed over her mind. In 
the mean time, Magoilin and his guest were 
seated in the room below and were in a busy 
conference ; before them was a tabie cover- 
ed with papers and letters, the contents of 
which busied them both; from time to time 
a large silver watch that lay on the table was 
consulted with considerable anxiety. —** The 
Major delays long,’ at length Magoffin ob- 
served—“ If those curst rebel horse are out. 
he brings an escort I suppose ?”’ said Patti- 
son. “Aye some dragoons to see him safe.” 
“1 wish he were here,”’ rejoined the visitor. 
“General Arnold is anxious to conclude the 
treaty, and to-night may ensure the downfall 
of the union ; my powers are ample, and our 
reward will be so too; you know my offer, 
give me Ellen, and I relinquish one half my 
share to you.” “Ellen I have already said, 
is yours; | have brought her with me, that 
here retired from the world, she may become 
your bride, where all opposition would be 
vain, for I have found herétubborn and per- 
verse.” “Alfred Clendinning has caused this, 
but he shall rue having crossed my path,” 
said Magoffin, and gathered his eye brows in- 
to a determined frown; at that moment the 
distant sound of fire arms was heard. Hark! 
said he, “by heavens ’tis the pistols of the 
dragoons !”’-—“* For God’s sake,” said I'atti- 
son, “ be cautious, these papers may ruin us ; 
confound the chance that brought the rebels 
on the hills at this time of night; they’re at 
it still!’ and the quick successive shots were 
distinctly heard. Whilst all this was passing 
below, Ellen had remained in a deep anxiety 
of thought in her chamber; the beauty of 
the night had brought her to the window, and 
she hung with delight on the scene before 
her; the moon was waning away, her full 
disc had disappeared, and a crescent of silver 
light now hung over the valley ; in the low- 





in the valley at night, who would carry off 
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er portion of this, dark trees and hills soou 
broke the view, but above the light rested on 
the expanded water and showed an extent of 
clear land for some distance ; here and there 
the dark shadows of the hills and trees were 
visible, contrasting with the brightness around, 
and assuming grotesque forms sometimes huge 
and undefined, and again showing the appear- 
ance of strange castles or armed giants, whilst 
the woods which resounded at intervals with 
the voice of the night frog and katy-did, was 
here and there burnished with long rays of 
brightness; a portion of the road too was 
visible as it descended the hill at the extreme 
end of the valley ; and as she gazed towards 
it, for a moment she was startled, for she 
thought she perceived a dark body move along 
—but ’twas gone, and her eye which hung on 
the spot could discover nothing more ; her at- 
tention wandered. and in an instant the bright 
flashings of fire were visible in the woods be- 
low, and the report of fire arms struck on her 
startled ear; she bent from her casement 
with deep interest, every thing else seemed 
hushed, and between the successive dis- 
charges of fire arms, she heard the noise of 
the distant turmoil; she saw lights moving 
about the little Mill, half hid by huge trees and 
ponderous rocks, among which, each moment, 
streaks of fire and the report of arms were 
discerned, for this seemed to be the centre of 
commotion, and she heard the noise of the 
bullets dropping into the water between her 
and it; the moon did not give light enough 
to dissipate the gloom which hung round, but 
now a brightness darted o’er the water and 
through the darkess, & the next moment the 
straw roof of the mill flashed upwards in a 
column of vivid flame ; far and wide its light 
spread through the valley and up the hills, 
and showed every leaf hanging on the trees, 
and lighted every fissure in the surrounding 
rocks; a shout from the combatants arose 
with it, and as it passed she heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs approaching at utmost speed. 
The blaze made it light as day, and she saw 
an officer ona gallant charger dash across the 
bridge at the lower end of the dam; he 
seemed to support himself on the saddle by 
the mane of his horse, over which he had ap- 
parently lost all command, whilst the light 
flashed on his uniform and played on the 
bright scabbard that dangled at his side, and 
increased the terror of his ffightened animal. 
The rider had lost his cap and was evidently 
wounded, and now the rapid speed of his 
horse had brought him to the house, when a ~ 
gate opposed a barrier to his further progress. 
As though suddenly recovering his lost cour- 
age the steed stood still, but officer was 
too far spent to resist the shock thus given 
him, and he was thrown stunned at the door. 
Magoffin had been securing the papers in 
much anxiety, and now and then i 

a hurried glance towards the fight—but when 
the event we have just spoken of occurred, 
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he thrust the papers into a side pocket, rush- 
ed out, and seized the horse.—* Farewell, 
Pattison,” he cried, “ our stars are unlucky, | 
know it by the burning of the Mill; the pa- 
pers are safe’”—and throwing wide the gat 

he sprung into the saddle, and was lost in the 
trees below. Pattison seemed confounded, 
and withal trembling the issue of the fight. 
Kilen was alone, and her fortitude was fast 
sinking, but now she saw at the doora fellow 


being wounded, and perhaps expiring; this| with whom to confer—some object to lean | 


was enough to prompt her to exertion, and she 
descended from her chamber to succor the 
unfortunate. As that beautiful gem of the 
east which sparkles in its own native glory, is 
recoginsed in the absence of light, so the 
heart of woman in the hour of misery and 
woe is known by its kindness and beneficence. 
Ellen feltalla woman’s care for the wound- 
ed man; and by the assistance of the millers 
boy she had bim brought into the parlor, and, 
now she saw he was rather advanced in years, 
tall and of maniy make, and of a foreign as- 
pect; he was clothed in au American uni- 
form, which showed him to be of rank ; his 
right arm was wounded, and he was bathed 
in blood, and senseless from the ellect of the 
fall and bleeding. 
[CONCLUDED IN OVR NEXT. ] 


THE ILL-FATED LOVERS. 





1 had settled my accounts with mine host 
and his dependents; my luggage was on board; 
| had wrapped myself up in my _ boat-cloak, 
and had seated myself at the stern of the 
vessel. A melancholy, perhaps constitution- 
al, but now increased from the idea of leav- 
ing the land of my forefathers for that of the 
stranger. came over me. I thought of home 
—I thonght of every inmate of that home— 
of every inmate from whom I had, only a few 
days before, with such emotion parted.— 
“Shall 1,’ said | to myself, “lind any congeni- 

{ spirit in the clime to which I am going, who 
will replace the loved beings from whom seas 
will shortly separate me ?’’ There is some- 
thibg at all times moving in the idea of sep- 
aration ; but, when that separation is for the 
first time—when the prospect of return is far 
distant—when the mind, however greedy af- 
ter novelty, is yet sutlering under the poign- 
aucy of recent adieus—then, indeed, is sor- 
row choaking. I sighed aloud—perhaps | 
shed a tear; would that ] had never had more 
unworthy occasion to do so! ** Land’ of my 
birth! and to me pregnant with every tender 
emotion,” I cried, as the order for departure 
was given at the helm, “may I revisit thee 
under more joyful feelings than I leave thee! 
and may the loved friends that I leave behind 
me cherish the remembrance of one whose 
fondest hope is in the joy of seeing them 
again ?”? I turned away from the retiring land, 
and giving way to my musing, I was absorb- 
ed in melancholy reflections, until the land 
was undistinguishable from the horizun. The 


passengers, roused me from my lethargy; I 
rose from my seat, and was surprised to find 
so many companions; | wandered from one 
face, to another; T canvassed, in my mind, 
ineir reasons for migration; | thought I al- 
ready read something of the character of 
each: at any rate 1 wished to doso. My 
mind, tn its present state of desertion, wanted 
to find some being similarly circumstaneed, 





lupon. As I was thus musing. ] cast my eye 
ona young man who was thoughtfully looking 


onhishand. “Fis,” said 1, is no journey of 
pleasure.”? JT watched him attentively; he 
remained long motionless—absorbed—lost ; 
he started suddenly, left the place where he 
was standing, and not until the morning af- 
'terwards did I see him again. There was 
soinething about this gentleman that haunted 
my imagination, and prompted to an attempt 
at farther intimacy ; his very appearance, as 
well as his sorrows, interested me; in figure, 
he was upright, and rather tajl; his complex- 
ion, whatcver might have been its hue of yore, 
was now rather sallow; his raven-black hair 
hung wildly over his forehead; his eye was 
dark, large, and somewhat sunken; he was 
attired in military undress, surmounted by an 
ample and dark mantle, apparently of foreign 
manufacture. During the rest of our voy- 
age | saw him but seldom, and learnt little to 
satisfy my curiosity. At last the shores of 
Portugal, glittering to the rising sun, rose to 
our view. Allwas hope. Did I lose sight 
of thee, England, for one moment, in the 
glowing expentancy? We landed. Every 
thing was new to me, and, so situated, 1] felt 
bereft when parting with such as the voyage 
had familiarized me to. My curiosity re- 
garding my interesting fellow passenger had 
not been satisfied. As Iwas about to leave 
ship, he asked me if he could serve me. I 
stated the embarrassments of a stranger in 
astrange land. It was from Lisbon that he 
had sailed (ia consequence of ill health, con- 
secutive to a wound,) when he last visited 
England never to see it more. We went to- 
gether to the same hoiel. I thought him 
doubly melancholy this evening. He ap- 
peared very solicitous to proceed on his jour- 
ney; he was going, he told me, he feared on 
an idle errand ; “but,”’ said he, with consid- 
erable emotion, “a longer stay in England 
would have been death to me.”? We parted 
for the night. I had hoped to have seen him 
in the morning, but, no, he was gone. A let- 
ter, however, he had left for me in the hands 
of the waiter; it was written hastily and wild- 
ly, and dated 3 o’clock; it explained all. 
“Ah why, my Estrella,” did it say, “did the 
fates ordain that I should see thee but to 
weep and die!” Estrella was the daughter of 
a Spanish grandee ; she had loved. and her 
! passion was warmly returned. The British 








movements and voices of the sailors and| 


over the side of the vessel, his head resting | 


—— 





|camp had been suddenly broken up. The 
Jovers had met; they had parted—alas! for 
ever. Captain C was wounded in the 
retreat ; his health was despaired of; Eng- 
land was recommended to him; to it he had 
gone. He had returned to find out his friend 
-—to make her his beyond the chance of sep- 
aration; but it was a delusion. Several 
monthsafterwards, at a considerable distance, 
I found out my unfortunate friend ; he was 
‘much altered ; disappointed hope had mad 
sad havoc with him; a hectic flush announ- 
ced the worm within ; every hope for the 
continuance of his life had vanished from 
him ;—and for why ’—Because he had too 
| truly learnt, that his Estrella, to soothe the 
pangs of his absence, had preceded him to 
realms to which her unfortunate friend was so 
soon to follow. She was gone; but she had 
left in the hands of a relation a locket of her 
hair, to be given to her lover, should he ever 
appear again in Spain. At the back of it 
was a little piece of embroidery showing two 
birds flying different ways, drawing tighter a 
true lover’s knot. It was, surely, too em- 
blematical of her love and fidelity. —4inceri- 
can Atheneum. . 





LOVER’S SHIFTS. 


A very ludriceus incident, (says an English paper) 
took place in the village of Patiemuir, near Dunferm- 
line. A young man who had been rather balf seas over. 
determined to pay bis sweetheart a visit, but she un- 
willing to acmit him, af-er trying both door and window 
he resolved (o enter the cottage by the chimney top—- 
“O love will enter where it darna well be seen 3” bat 
here he was both in and out, for he stuck fast in the 
chimney. He bad got so far down that his feet were 
visible, but farther he could nut go. The cries he ut- 
tered calling upon his dear love to extricate him from 
his direful situation, were tremendous. The family 
were alarmed, the gir! fainted, the doctor was sent for 
from a neighbouring village, and a couple of masons, 
who were under the necessity of digging a breach ever 
the fire-place fand taking bim out in a very dismal con- 
dition, after sticking there for several hours. 





PROPHECIES FoR 1826. 


In the course of the following year a number of Ia- 
dies will catch cold for the want of clothing ; while 
others will carry their whole wardrobe on their back, 
and yet be starved to death.—Several young ladies, of 
good property, will fall violently in love with young 
men of no property, or expectations ; dreadful disap- 
pointments will consequently ensue on both <ides.— 
Novel reading will be the rage, and young missgg will 
rise early and go to bed late, to read” love tales.—A 
great many lectures and sermons will be preached and 
unattended to.—It will be the fashion for ladies to wear 
no pockets, and, from circumstances, some gentlemen 
may not require any.—Several duels will occur, when 
the parties will miss fire, it being their original intention 
not to hurt each other. 





A readiness tu believe ill without examination is the 
effect of pride and laziness. We are willing to find 
people guilty, and unwilling to be al the trouble of ex- 
atmining into the accusation . 
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LAITIS DEPARTUENT. 


OF BEAUTY. 











Mrs. Chapone says, young women are usually ambi- 
tions of nothing more than to be admired for their per- 
sons, their dress. or their trivial accomplishments. 

Beauty and dress are two objects, which claim in 
general a considerable share of female attention. It 
was an obeervation of an ancient Roman philosopler, 
that there are two sorts of beauty in the world’: one of 


which consists of charms and sweetness ; the other of | 
gracefulness and majesty. The former of these, says; 


he. should be left 10 the women ; and the latter is more 
applicable to the men. 


It must be allowed, says Burton, that the art of pleas- 
ing belongs to the fair sex. This is not only a natural 
desire, but they seem to be particularly endued with 
(hose powers which are necessary to its gratification. 
The beauty of the person, improved also by the embel- 
lishments of dress, is an attraction too fascinating to 
be overlooked. They were formed to please and to cap- 
tivate ; but they should know the exteat of their infla- 
ence, in what manner it should be directed, and what 
are its objects ; otherwise they might imbibe the notion, 
that because nature bas been profuse in external gra- 
ces, it is therefore, unnecessary fur them to cultivate 
those which are internal, and which respect the minc 
as the former do the person. 

To please and to practice the art of pleasing, ere in 
effect, two different things. The first may be called 
merely passive. Beauty alone will gain admiration.— 
But to please, by manners and conversation, indepen- 
dent of exterior form, has something more active in tts 
nature, and mast proceed from a mind animated by 
thought or sentiment. The impressions made by the 
one will be of short duration; the influence of the 
others will be as permanent as life it-elf Aad when the 
former is neglected, and perhaps decayed, the latter 
will be equally objects of esteem. 

The desire of approbation is natural to both sexes ; 
but the paths by which men acquire it, ere debarred 
from the women, who therefore age obliged to seek it 
through other channels; by the graces of the person ; 
by acheerfal temper; by a chaste and lively conver- 
sation ; and by a mild and gentle behaviour. Yet, 
notwithstanding tbe necessary concurrence of all these, 
it seems to be the general wish of the ladies to excel in 
beauty. This inclination is itustrated by the ancient 
mythologists, in the well known story of the centen- 
tion of the three goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 
for the prize which was tobe given to her whom Paris 
adjudged to be the handsomest. So that power and 
wisdom, of which Juno and Minerva were emblems, 
disputed the palm with beauty itself, of which Venus 
was the goddess. 

But the female, who has no other recommendation 
than a fine faee or graceful form will find berself disap- 
pointed in theend. She who builds all ber merit on 
the possession of what is superficial.and fugacions, will 
devote her whole regardsto this idol; and her manners 
and affections will receive a tincture from tbe object of 
her idolatry. 


Vanity is the offspring of self-admiration; and the wo- 
man who is in Jove with ber own person, will expect 
the same partiality from others. There is no doubt but 
that a train of admirers will follow ber and offer the 
incense of flattery. This isa compliment that has eyer 


been paid to beauty. But the language of truth, and 
that of compliment, is different. For, 

Beauties, like princes, from their very youth, 

Are perfect strangers to the voice of truth. 
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After a short preparation, and under many 
unfavourable circumstances we present our Patrons 
with the first No. of the LITERARY GASKET. From 
| it the public can judge of the manner in which the 
| work is to be conducted; but its early date has pre- 
vented us from receiving so great a proportion of orig- 
inal matter, as the work will in future contain. 

Hereafter, we hope to give more variety autl novelty 
in our selections, although we wouki not be understood 
as depending entirely upon other Journals to supply 
our columns. If our expectations are realized, each 
ensuing paper will contain something original under a 
part or all of the preceding heads, sufficient to give it a 


} 





| conspicuous elevation among the Literary Publications | 


| of our Country 


lthe Publisher forwarding us early information of the 
same. 

Amidst the many similar efforts that are almost daily 
rising and expanding around us, if we sball collect a 
few of the blossoms of genius, and call forth the intel- 
lectual enterprise of aspiring fame; if our Casket 
sball be made the depository of the flowers of litera- 
ture, the germs of science, and productions of art; if 
it shall at the same time, amuse and instruct its readers, 
our object will de attained, and we trust not go unre- 
warded. 





(G> Agents are reguested to make immediate 
returns of the Subscribers obtained. 





“ Full many e« gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste ils sweetness on she desert air.” 


“Talents, which are before the public, have nothing 
to dread, either from the jeslous pride of power, or 
from the transient misrepresentations of party, spleen, 
orenvy. In spite of opposition from any cause, their 


would be unjust that it should lift them higher. 

It is true, there always are, and always will be, in 
every societv, individuals, who will fancy themselves 
examples of genius overlooked, underrated, or invidi- 
ously oppressed. But the misfortunes of such persons 
are imputable to their own vanity, and not to the pub- 
lic opinion, which bas weighed and graduated them. 

We remember many of our schoolmates, whose geni- 
uses bloomed end died within the walls of 4ima Mater ; 
but whose bodies still live, the moving monuments of 
departed splendour, the animated and affecting remem- 
brancers of the extreme fragility of the buman intellect, 
We remember others, who have entered on public life, 
with the most exulting promise, have flown from the 
earth, like rockets; and, after a short and brilliant 
flight have bursted with one or two explosions—to 
blaze no more. Others, by a few premature scintilla- 
tions of thought, have led themselves and their partial 
friends to hope that they were fast advancing to a 











Notices of New Pablications will be inserted, gratis, | 


huovant spirit will lift them to their proper grade ; it| 





dawn of soft and beguteous light, and « meridian of 
bright and gorgeous effulgence ; but their day bas pev- 
er yet broken, and never will it break. ‘Phey are doom- 
ed forever to that dim, crepuscular light, which sur- 
rounds the frozen poles, when the sun has.retreated to 
the opposite circle of the heavens. Theirs is the eter 

nal glimmering of the brain ; and théir most luminous 
displays are’ the faint twiuklings of the glow-worm.-— 
We have seen otbers, who, at their siart, gain a casual 
projectility, which raises them above their proper grade, 
but, by the just operation of their specific gravity, they 
are made to subside again, and settle ultimately in the 
sphere to which they properly belong. 

. 


All these characters, and many others who have had 
even sliyhter bases for their once sanguine, but now 
blasted hopes, form a querulous and melanchoiy band 
of moonstruck declaimers against the injustice of the 
world, the agency of envy, the force of destiny, &e. 
charging their misfortune on every thing but the true 
cause; their own want of intrinsic, sterling merit - 
their want of that copious, perennial spring of great 
and useful theught without which a man may hope in 
vain for growing reputation. Nor are they always sat- 
sfied with wailing their own destiny, pouring out the 
bitterest imprecations of their souls on the croel stars 
which presided at their birth, and aspersing the jusfice 
of the public opinion which has scaled them : too of- 
ten in the contortions and pangs of disappointed ambi- 
tion, they cast a scowling eye over the world of man; 
start back and blanch at the lustre of superior merit ; 
and exert all the diabolical incantations of their black 
art to conjure up an impervious vapor, in order to 
shroud its glories from the world. But it is all in vain 
In spite of every thing, the public opinion will finally 
do justice to usall. The maa who comes fairly before 
the world, and who possesses the great and vigorous 
stamina which entitle him to a niche in the temple ef 
glory, has no reason to dread the ultimate result ; hew- 
ever slow his progress may be, be will in the end most 
indubitably receive that distinction. While the rest, 
‘the swallows of science,” the butterflies of genius, 
may flutter for their spring; but they will soon pass 
away and be remembered no more. No enterprising 
man, thereforey (and least of all, the truly great man) 
has reason to droop or repine atany efforts which he 
may suppose to Se made with the view to depress bim ; 
since he may rely on the universal and unchanging 
truth : that talents, which are before the world, will 
most inevitably find their proper level; and this is, 
certainly, all that a just man should desire. Let, then, 
the tempest of envy or malice how! around him. His 
genius will consecrate him : and any attempt to extin 
guish that, will be as anavailing, as would a buman ef 


fort “to queneh the stars.” Srey. 





Salurday Evening.—A week is past; let my thoughts 
run (hrougb its business ; and let my conscience pass a 
faithful sentence. Am J better man, a better husband, 
a better wife, a better neighbor, or whatever may be 
my calling, and whatever be the duties which it lays 
upon me? Am I more satisfied with my conduct than J 
wes the week before? If L am not, I have lived in vain 
What have I done for the good of the neighborhood ? 
what for the public good? How have I been prospered 
ic business ; ard how bavel shown my thankfulness by 
administering to the necessities of those around*me? 
Are no sick afflicted strangers in my vicinity? If not, / 
this is the most favore+enat under Woo~-> * ; 
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[Original and Selected.) 





THE MARINER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Twas midnight on the peacetul wave, 
No wind was on the ocean creeping, 
The flapping canvass seemed to crave, 
A breath from Boieas, idly sleeping. 
Twas midnight, and ‘twas such a night 
As caused the Maviser’s foredoding, 
A threat’ning cloud—no ray of light, 
While tempest the dark sky was loading. 


Twas midnight, yet a livid bronze 


Had ting’d the clouds with its sad semblance, 


A faint dull hue, that seen but once, 
Sickens the mind at the remembrance. 


That midnight’s gloom I'll not relate, 
Or tell my own sad drear emotion, 

O’er many a comrad’s lowly fate, 
Buried within the cavern's ocean. 


WRITTEN ON HEARING A LADY SING 


* THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN. 


In this wide world where's much of woe, 
Ah! sure there’s something given, 

The smiles of joy, affections flow, 

Are sometimes seen, do sometimes show, 
That here we taste of Heaven. 


And music too, in bliss first sung, 

‘Mid deep’ning shades of Eden, 

From harp or lute, or female tongue, 
Can soothe the heart by sorrow wrung, 
And something give to Heaven. 


When pain and grief, and woe depart, 

And sins be all forgiven, 

That voice which moves and melts the heart, 
Shall with the holy bear a part, 


That voice shall sing in Heaven. A. 
—_—_—_—— 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
They grew in beauty side by side, 
They fill'd one house with glee— 
Their graves ore sever'd far and wide, 
By mount and stream and sea ! 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow, 

She had each folded flower in sight, 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One midst the forest of the west 
By a dark stream is laid ; 

The Indian knows bis place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the lovec of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress‘d 
Above the noble slain, 

He wrapt his colours round bis breast, 
Ona blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft wiods fann’d, 

She faded ‘midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus, they rest who play'd 
Beneath the sume green tree, 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 

Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And oaught beyond, on earth 
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THE DAY OF LIFE. 


“ How many a day of turbulence and gloom 
Is ushered by the sweet and peaceful rays 
Of fair Aurora's planet !”—A, A. Wars. 


Oh! blue were the mountains 
And gorgeous the trees, 

Aud stainless the fountains, 
And pleasant the brecze ; 

A glory adorning 

The Wanderer’s way, 

In life’s sunny morning, 
When yourg Hope was gay! 


The blue hills are shrouded, 
The groves are o'ercast, 

The bright streams are clouded : 
The breeze is a blast ; 

The light hath departed 

The dull noon of Life, 

Aad Hope, time hearted, 

Hath fled from the strife t 


In fear and in sadness, 
Poor sports of the storm, 
Whose shedow and madness 
Enshroud and deform ; 

Ere Life’s day is closing 
How fondly we crave 

The dreamless reposing, 
The Peace of the Grave! 








[FROM BRAINARD’S POEMS. 
\ THE MANIAC’S SONG. 
I «in but smile when others weep ; 
i can but weep when others smiie 
O let me iv this bosom keep 
The secret of my heart awhile. 


My form was fair, my step was light 
As ever tripped the dance along ; 
My cheek was smooth, my eye was bright, 


But my thought was wild, my heart was young. 


And he I lov’d would laugh with glee, 
And every heart but mine was glad ; 
He had a smile for all but me, 
Ob! he was gay! and I was sad. 


Now I have lost my blooming bealth, 
And joy and hope no more abide, 

And wildering fancies come by stealth 
Like moonlight on a shifting tide. 


They say he wept, when he was told 
That 1 was sad and sorrowfal— 

That on my wrist the chain was cold— 
‘That at my beart the blood was dull. 


They fear I'm craz’d—they need not fear, 
for smiles are false and tears are true ; 
1 better love to see a tear 
Thaw all the smiles I ever knew. 
ee aaa 


SHE SUNG OF LOVE. 
She sung of Love—while o'er her lyre 
‘Tlie rosy rays of evening fell, 
As if to feed with their soft fire 
The soul within that trembling shell. 

The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And play’d around those lips that sung 
And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak, 

If Love could lend their leaves a tongue. 





But soon the West no longer burn’d, 
Each rosy rey from heav’n withdrew ; 
And, when to gaze again I turn'd, 
The mintsrel’s form seem'd fading too 
As if ber light and heaven’s were one, 
The glory all had left that frame ; 
And. from her glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spirit came. 


Who ever lov’d, but had the thought 
That be and all he lov'd must part ? 

Fill’d with this fear, [ few and caught 
That fading image to my beart— 

And cried, “Oh Love! istbis thy bloom ’ 
Ob light of youth's resplendent day ! 

Must ye then lose your golder bloom, 
‘And thas, Tike sunshine, die away ?” 


7 
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THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 


ED TO THE MEMORY OF THE DUMFRIES BARD. 
Is yonder little snowy dome, 
The sacred shrine, the snowy tomb, 
Where thinking strangers love to come : 
Where genius mourns ; 
Tbe last solitary home 
Of thee poor Burns? 


Yes, yes, that dome adorns tby bed ! 
‘Tis given by those who scarcely bread 
When living, gave thee ; or a shed 


To hide thy cares! 
Remorse has made them sign the deed, 


And seal’t with tears. 


That little spot is thine, and who 

Shall turn thee from thy tenure now ?* 

Thy term is long, thy landlord true, 
Thy troubles cease ! 

The great possess no more than thou 
From heaven’s lease. 

Swan of the Nith! thy wing was light, 

Thy plumes were whitest of the white, 

But wild and wayward was thy flight 
From wave to wave; 


One course was thine, headstrong and brig|:' 


Even to the grave. 


Swan ot the Nith! if aught in thee 

Was dark, no friendly eye should see ; 

The world should warmly view like me, 
Thy life’s short dream, 

And let thy faults as swan’s feet + be 
Sunk in the stream. 


WRITTEN IN SIGHT OF THE MONUMENTAL TEMPLE, ERECT 


* Burns was obliged to —_ his farm from poverty, 


and it is said he was ejecte 


t Swan's feet are said to be the only blemish of those 


birds. 


ee eae 
, HYMN 


The following beautiful hymna for Epiphany, a festival 


of the Church of England, celebrated on the 12th 
day after Christmas, in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour’s being manifested to the world by the appear- 
ance of a miraculous star, is from tbe Christian Ob- 


server. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 


Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ! 


Star of the East, the borizon adorning, 
Guide where eur infant redeemer is laid, 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 


Low lies bis head with the beasts of the stall ! 


Angels adore him in slumber reclining : 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion ; 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine ; 


Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 


Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ; 


Vainly we offerer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favor secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration : 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor! 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 


Dawn en on our darkness, and ‘end us thine aid ! 


Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 
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